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ORIENTAL COINS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY R. H. C. TUFNELL, M.S. C., F. Z. S. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII, p. 9.] 


In the first part of this paper I touched very briefly on the chief charac- 
teristics and distinguishing marks of those coins which have been struck by 
the indigenous races of Southern India. In the present part, I propose to 
speak with equal brevity, of those minted by foreign powers in this part 
of the peninsula, leaving more detailed accounts for a “future paper. Among 
these powers may be mentioned the Roman, Mohammedan, Portuguese, 
Danish, French, Dutch and English, to each of whose issues, in turn, I 
propose briefly to allude. 

In treating of them, however, the first difficulty which presents itself 
is that of distinguishing those coins which have been actually struck on 
the spot from those which have found their way hither in the course of 
trade, and especially difficult is this in the case of Roman issues. Though 
at first Egypt was the medium of trade between Rome and the Indies, we 
know that after the subjugation of that country by the Imperial troops, a very 
considerable direct trade sprung up between the two countries, and in conse- 
quence of this, the Roman issues found in Southern India, the portion of the 
peninsula which boasted of the ports of Musiris and Barace, have hitherto 
been attributed to a European mintage, and supposed to have been conveyed 
in Roman ships, to be bartered here for the ivory and ebony’ that adorned 
the boudvirs of the fair maids of Imperial Rome, and for the pepper and 
spices in which their hearts delighted. That such was the case with the large 
hoards of auret that from time to time have been unearthed is more than 
probable, for from time immemorial the native of Southern India has loved to 
bury his riches in the ground, and the merchants who carried down their 
goods from the interior for sale to the Roman ships at Musiris, doubtless on 
their return home, made mother earth their banker. ‘The perfect state of 


1 “Sola India nigrum fert ebenum.”— Virgil. 
VOL. XXIII. 4 
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preservation, too, in which these coins have almost invariably been found, 
precludes the possibility of their ever having been much in circulation. Most, 
indeed, are so perfect that from their appearance they seem to have come 
direct from the Moneta on the Capitoline Hill to the shores of India, merely 
to have been buricd here and unearthed centuries after, to tell of the vast 
extent of the enterprise and power of the first European nation that ever 
meditated the conquest of this land. Such, however, cannot be said with 
equal certainty of the stamp of coin to which I now allude, and of the exist- 
ence of which no record has, as far so I am aware, ever yet been made. 
These little copper pieces are found in and around Madura, and some years’ 
hunting has proved to me beyond a doubt that they were at one period in 
pretty general use in that part. Hitherto they appear to have completely 
escaped the notice of collectors, and, consequently, no theory regarding the 
place of their mintage has been proposed. For the following reasons | 
incline to the opinion that they were struck on the spot and were not importa- 
tions from Rome. 

In the first place, during a recent visit to Madura and the surrounding 
villages in quest of specimens, I came across no less than seven of these 
coins, Roman beyond any doubt, but of a type which appears to me to be 
totally distinct from that found in Europe. These specimens were scattered 
through several parcels that I examined, and were not all together in one 
or two, as is usually the case when a number of issues have been dug up 
together. Nor was this by any means a solitary instance, for 1 have rarely 
paid a coin-hunting visit to these places without meeting with more or less 
specimens, and other collectors tell me that their experience has been the 
same. Moreover, they are not the kind of money that one would expect the 
rich Roman merchant to bring in payment for the luxuries of the East, but 
small insignificant copper coins, scarce the size of a quarter of a farthing, and 
closely resembling the early issues of the native mints. Then, again, though, 
as I have said, large hoards of aurei' have from time to time been discovered, 
and solitary specimens of course ever and anon occur, I have never yet 
heard of the discovery in Southern India of any of those fine copper coins 
(known as first and second brass) so plentifully found among the Roman 
remains exhumed in various parts of Europe, and of all the specimens I have 
myself met with, not one has borne the faintest resemblance to them. Nor is 
this all. While aurei have been discovered in various places, and on one 
occasion a large number of the denarii of Augustus and Tiberius together, the 
stamp of coin I now refer to occurs, as far as I can learn, in and around 
Madura a/one, and this surely points to the probability of the existence at one 
time of a Roman settlement at or near that place. And after all, what more 
natural than that, as trade increased and Eastern luxuries became more and 
more popular with the fair dames of Rome, small settlements of agents 
should be established to collect on the spot the produce of the country, and 
convey it to the ships of their employers on their periodical visits to the ports 
of call. True, no traces have been discovered of those fine Roman buildings 


1 In 18st a find of these coins was made near Canna- loads were discovered on that occasion, some few of 
nore on the Malabar coast, a description of — which are I believe, still in the possession of H. H. 
appeared in the Yournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal the Maharajah of Travancore. 
of that year. It is said that no less than five po 
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one sees and admires so much in Europe, but could one expect to find, in a 
small community of mercantile agents settled for a short period in the heart 
of a foreign and uncivilized nation, any evidence of their existence that would 
last as many centuries as have rolled by since Roman merchants traded in 
the East, unless it be such coins as I describe, struck specially for the 
purposes of trade with a pauper population? Looking then to the facts that 
all the coins of this series are well worn as though they had been in regular 
circulation, that they are of a type differing from those usual to the Imperial 
mints, that they are of so small a value as to be what one would expect to find 
in use when dealing with a people as poor as the early Hindus, that they are 
found almost exclusively in one locality, that they are constantly being found 
and not occurring in a glut at intermittent periods,—surely all these argu- 
ments point to the possible, if not indeed the probable, truth of the theory 
that they were of local mintage. 

On the obverse of all that I have met with, appears an emperor's head, 
but so worn that with one or two exceptions the features are well nigh oblit- 
erated. In one or two specimens a faint trace of an inscription appears 
running round the obverse, but hitherto I have not come across a single 
specimen in which more than one or two letters are distinguishable. The 


reverses vary considerably, but the commonest type seems to bear the figures 
of three Roman soldiers standing and holding spears in their hands. Another 
bears a rectangular figure somewhat resembling a complete form of the design 
on the reverse of the Buddhist square coins found in the same locality, while 
most are too worn to allow of even a suggestion as to what their original 


design was intended to represent. On one specimen the few decipherable 
letters appear to form part of the name Theodosius, and the style of coin 
points to the probability of its having been issued during the decline of the 
Roman empire, possibly after the capital had been transferred to Constanti- 
nople. Another specimen in gold that I have seen, now in the collection of 
the Rev. James E. Tracy of Tirumangalam, closely resembles on the reverse 
an issue in the British Museum of Leo III, who ruled the Eastern Empire at 
the commencement of the eighth century. It is to be hoped that ere long 
further investigation may reveal specimens in better preservation, from which 
we may reach some decision concerning what at present can be little more 
than conjecture.’ 

To pass from the period when the money of Rome was in circulation to 
the time when the Pathan rulers held sway, seems a somewhat excessive 
bound. Yet, as far as I am aware, during this interval, no money locally 
struck in a foreign name found currency here, though one occasionally comes 
across a Persian toman which circulated in Mysore, or a specimen of ‘ hook- 
money,” or Zarin, minted probably on the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
conveyed hither in the course of trade, or as some suppose struck in the 
Maldives. The place of mintage and date of these strange pieces of money 
seem lost in obscurity. Usually they occur in the shape, as their name 
implies, of a fish-hook, and are formed of two pieces of silver wire welded 


1 Finds of similar coins have also been made at 
Anaradhapara and Colombo recently. 

2 Frangois Pyrard, a Frenchman, who from 1602 to 
1607 was a captive in the Maldives, thus writes: “ Aux 
Maldives on ne fait que des larins des piéces 


d’argent qu’ils appellent larins de valeur de huist sols 
on ennuiron de notre monnoye, comme j’ai desia dit, 
longues comme le doigt mais redoublés. Le roi les fait 
battre en son isle et y imprimer son nom en lettres 
arabesques.” 
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together and doubled round into this shape. A rarer form is perfectly 
straight. ‘* Fish-hook”’ larins are found in larger numbers in Ceylon than in 
Southern India, but are of considerable rarity in both localities. 

We pass now to the times of the Pathans and Moghals. The earliest 
issues of these coins. found in any quantities in Southern India date back to 
the time when Mohammed bin ‘Taghlak ruled the destinies of Delhi, about the 
middle of the eighth century of the Hejrah era (A. D. 1324-51). This king, 
the nineteenth of his dynasty, at once “the most eloquent and accomplished” 
and the most cruel and merciless prince of his race or time, extended his 
conquests in every direction, and eventually incorporated into the kingdom of 
Delhi nearly the whole of the southernmost parts of India, and even at one 
time meditated the conquest of China. Over each portion of the more 
distant parts of his enlarged dominions separate rulers were set, the most 
southerly of all, that of Malabar, falling to the lot of Ahsan Shah, the father- 
in-law of the famous traveller Ibn Batutah; while in the appointment of 
Hussain Gango, was laid the foundation of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Lekhan, whose line extended well into the sixteenth century of the Christian 
era. So extensive became the kingdom of Delhi at this time, and so distant 
from the seat of the supreme government its outlying provinces, that the 
governors, over whom a merely nominal sovereignty could be exercised, soon 
cast off even the semblance of allegiance to their royal master, and promptly 
undertook, what to the Mohammedan mind represents the first act of an 
independent ruler, the issue of coins in their own name. At the same time, 


Mohammed bin Taghlak, undeterred by the fate of his Persian predecessor, 


Kai Khatti Khan, introduced a “forced” currency, in which copper tankahs 
were made to pass current for silver coins of identical weight. The intro- 
duction of this system rendered Mohammed bin Taghlak so unpopular as to 
encourage each discontented sirdar in provincial charge to raise the standard 
of revolt.’ | 

Of the Bahmani issues so few specimens occur in the south that the 
collector is not likely to come across any. They are generally thicker than 
those common to the Delhi and other Pathan mints, and usually have the 
word Bahmani in Arabic after the ruler's name. Such, however, is far from 
being the case with the contemporary coins in the more southerly province. 
Coins of Ahsan Shah (Figure 35) frequently occur, and he was followed by a 


1 Ferishtah’s narrative of the issue of this currency way the copper currency became by degrees so redun- 


has been thus translated: —‘“ The Sultan’s means did 
not suffice to satisfy his desires ; to gain his ends, there- 
fore, he created a copper currency, ordering coins of 
that metal to be struck in his mint after the manner of 
gold and silver; he then ordained that this copper 
money should pass current as gold and silver, and so 
should be used in all commercial transactions. ‘The 
Ilindus brought large quantities of copper to the mint 
and had it coined,and so made for themselves enormous 
profits; and purchasing goods and exporting them to 
other countries, received in exchange gold and silver 
money. Goldsmiths also manufactured coins in their 
own houses and passed them in the bazaars. After 
some time things came to such a pass that at distant 
places the Sultan’s edict was not observed, and the 
people took the king’s coins only at their intrinsic value 
in copper, and speculators brought them thence to those 
parts of the country where the order remained in force 
and there exchanged them for gold and silver. In this 


dant that, all at once, it utterly lost credit and was 
regarded as mere rubbish, while gold and silver became 
even more precious than before and commerce was 
entirely deranged. When the Sultan saw that his 
measure had failed, and that he could not, even by 
punishment, bring the whole population to obedience, 
he issued a decree ordaining that every one who hada 
royal coin might bring it to the treasury and receive in 
exchange a gold or silver coin of the old stamp. He 
thought by this means to restore his — currency to 
credit, so that it might again be accepted in exchanges ; 
but the copper money which had been accumulating in 
people’s houses and é been thrown on one side as worth- 
less, was immediately collected and brought to the 
treasury to be exchanged for gold and silver coin; and 
the copper tokens still remained as little current as 
before, while all the royal treasuries were emptied and 
general financial ruin fell upon the whole kingdom.” 
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line of rulers, all of whom appear to have issued money in their own names. 
lor two reasons, however, | defer all notice of these for the present, and 
propose to devote a separate paper to their consideration ; firstly, because | 
am in hopes that, before it appears, the series of these rare and_ hitherto 
unnoticed coins may be rendered far more complete than at present; and 
secondly, because though hitherto unpublished, they are of the greatest inter- 
est alike to the historian and numismatist, and, consequently, deserve a far 
more exhaustive treatment than could be here afforded them. At first Ahsan 
Shah seems to have retained in use the Delhi mint issues, but soon there 
appears a stamp of coin apparently not met with in the north. (Figure 36.) 
This piece bears on one side the name of the king (Mohammed ibn Taghlak 
Shah), and on the reverse (Justice exalted). In make and general appear- 
ance this issue follows the characteristics usual to the small copper and billon 
issues of the Delhi and other Pathan mints, but differs therefrom in some 
minor particulars. His ‘forced’ tankahs are frequently met with, even now. 
These thick brass coins, weighing approximately 140 grains, bear on the 
obverse, “Struck as a legal ‘tanka’ by the hopeful slave Mohammed ‘Taghlak,” 
and on the reverse round the margin the name of the mint town and year of 
date, and in the centre, ‘‘ Who obeys the king obeys the Merciful one.” The 
commonest date on these coins is 730, though a few have 731 and fewer still 
732, a fact which, as Thomas points out, affords strong proof of the rapidly 
increasing unpopularity of the scheme. How complete was the success of 
Ahsan’s revolt and the consequent severance from the court of Delhi of the 
provinces over which he ruled is evidenced by the fact that no issues of later 
Pathans occur in the south, while the rebel coinage, as we shall see hereafter, 
is continued through a long succession of rulers. 

Nor do we find issues in any number of other Mohammedan prince s (the 
Mysore usurpers of course excepted) till we come to the times of the later 
Moghals. A few stray issues naturally occur as one would expect when we 
remember that swarms of Hindu pilgrims from the north yearly flock to the 
temples of Tripati or Conjeveram or the sacred shrine of Ramesweram, there 
to present as money offerings any coins they may have in their possession, 
brought hither from the countries whence they came, and of no other use to 
them here. To attempt to touch on these, however, would of course lead 
one into a consideration of the whole monetary system of India, and be far 
beyond the scope of any single paper. 

The Moghals in their monetary dealings with the south appear to have 
followed, in point of size and weight, the Hindu system of pagoda and fanam, 
and issues of Mohammed Shah (A. D. 1719)' and Alemgir II (A. D. 1754) 
occur of the former type, and fanams of both these as well as of Ahmad Shah 
and Shah ’Alum. Other names also appear on fanams, notably that of 
Sikandar (Figure 37), these coins having on the reverse the date 1087 
(Hejrah), while others bear the name of a southern mint town, as for instance, 
those of Mohammed Shah struck at Balaptr in the Mysore country. 

Before leaving the subject of the Mohammedan coins of the south, I 
must briefly allude to those of the Nawabs of the Karnatic. The gold coins 


1 Conf. * “The Pagoda or Varaha Coins of Southern M.B., C.I.E.—— For which see Yournal Asiatic Society 
India” (Nos. 25 and 26), by Surgeon Major G. Bidie, of Bengal, 188 3. 
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of this dynasty have been noticed by Sir Walter Elliot in his contribution to 
the National Numismata Orientalia. He there says: “ The Aas of Sa’adut 
Ulla Khan, who succceded Nawab Dawad Whan and died in 1731, are recog- 
nized by the Persian letters for 7//ah# on the granulated surface, which is 
replaced on those of his relative Safdar ’Ali Khan by the letter azz. On 
his murder in 1741, the office of Nawab was conferred by the Nizam on 
another family, that of Anwar-ud-din Khan, but his son Mohammed ’Ali 
received his investiture direct from Delhi, with the high-sounding title of 
Walajah Nawab-ul-Hind in 1766.” He also figures three gold coins, two of 
which follow the type of the Chendragheri pagoda’ and bear on the granu- 
lated surface, the one an azz, and the other the word Wélé, while the third, 
retaining the latter inscription, has a rude figure of Hanuman on the reverse. 
Phere can, of course, be no doubt but that the two latter coins are issues of 
Mohammed ’Ali, and I cannot but think that the first also should more 
properly be attributed to him, than be assigned, as it is by Sir Walter Elliot, 
to his predecessor Safdar "Ali Khan. The azz would certainly not help us to 
fix it, as itis the initial letter of the names of both, but whereas we have 
specime ns in copper still retaining the azz, and bearing with it the word 
‘Walajah,” we do not, so far as I aware, meet with coins be aring his prede- 
cessors name in the same conjunction, and hence | think the re is a good 
show of reason for placing it in the long reign of Mohammed ’Ali. No notice 
has, as far as I can learn, been taken hitherto of the copper issues of this 
king, though there exist long series of them, and one of considerable interest 
as showing the tendency of coins inscribed with legends in a foreign language 
to become debased and assimilated to the issues of the surrounding country. 
The copper coins struck in the capital, Arcot, are in three sizes, and are as 
well executed as those of the contemporaneous Moghals. On one side they 
bear the word wé/@ with Hejrah date below, and on the other “ Struck at 
Arcot, year of the reign.” Those apparently struck in-the outlying x provinces, 
however, are of far ruder make, and resemble the small Hindu copper issues, 
while the formation of the letters, as well as the form of the coin, varies very 
considerably. One type of these consists of thin flat coins, having on one 
side (which is usually slightly concave) the word W#/é in a rectangle, and on 
the reverse 7@/ in a ring of dots; another is a thick coin having the whole 
title, Walajah on one side, with Nawdéd below, and the date on the other, 
while another of the same type has the Wé/é7ah on one side, and the Mawéd 
on the other, surmounted by the date. A third type, again, has the title 
written ]1é/a, above which is 7@/, and this at the hands of the Hindu mint- 
men degenerated into a mere design, a parody on the Persian numerals 
adorning the reverse. 

A still more Hinduized edition retains a fair copy of the Wéléjah, but 
with a sceptre supported by the sun and moon on the reverse. In the same 
way we find some issues in which the azz, to which I have alluded above, i 
reversed, while the imitation of a date appears below, the reverse ‘ton 
occupied by the cross lines so common on the early Hindu coins. Passing 
from these we find a coin, possibly struck by the officers of the Nawdb, 
bearing on one side the Walajah, somewhat debased, but with a perversion 


1 Marsden, pl. 48, No. 1083. Bidie, No. 19. 
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on the reverse of the Tamil letter 7, which is written in a peculiar form, the 
converse possibly of what I have already described,—a rough attempt of a 
Mohammedan or other non-Tamil chief at striking a coin bearing the initial 
of the Nawab’s title in a foreign language. Others, again, are by no means 
uncommon which bear on one side the initial x properly formed, and on the 
reverse a fish or bird or beast, such as occurs on many coins of the Hindus, 
and especially those of Mysore prior to the Mohammedan usurpation, while 
others have a lingam on a bull’s back. On several occasions and in different 
places natives have assured me that this # stands for the first letter of Nawab, 
and regarding it in connection with the sequence I have tried to follow out 
above, I think there is fair reason to accept it. It may possibly have gone 
even further and have been the prototype of a series of coins bearing on one 
side Hindu figures and on the reverse a design which | cannot explain. 


{To be continued.] 


MEDALS RELATING TO THE COLONIES OF ENGLAND IN 
NORTH AMERICA, STRUCK IN EUROPE. 
BY HON. GEORGE M. PARSONS, LL.D. 


(Concluded from Vol. xxi, p. 7.] 


Tue surrender of Yorktown already mentioned, occurred on the 19th of 
October, 1781. This event practically ended the contest. The following 


year was consumed in negotiations for peace, which were concluded in 
November. Franklin, who was Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at the Court of France, caused to be struck the medal known as the Liserras 
AMERICANA. Figures 4 and 5. 

The obverse shows a beautiful head of Liberty in bold relief. On the 
shoulder is a staff which bears at the end the Phrygian cap. During the 
French Revolution, which followed in 1789, this cap became the emblem of 
republicanism. The same device was afterwards adopted for some of the 
early American topper coins; it was never replaced by anything more beauti- 
ful. Above the head is the title LrseERTAS AMERICANA, and below, the date of 
the Declaration of Independence. The reverse conveys a very adroit com- 
pliment to the French nation. The design and inscription were furnished by 
the Department from which issued the designs for all works of art of a similar 
character, but the idea was doubtless the suggestion of the politic diplomatist. 
The central figure is the infant Hercules in his cradle. He has strangled the 
serpents which attacked him, but he shrinks back from the assault of the lion, 
the emblem of British power; Minerva, as the goddess of war, covers him 
with her shield, which is blazoned with the lilies of France. The lion while 
rampant, has been baffled by the interposed shield, and the significant 
position of his tail shows that his courage has gone out from him. The 
legend, NON SINE DIIS ANIMOSUS INFANS [The infant is not bold without the 
gods for allies], completes. the compliment, although it was not needed to 
explain the device. Below are the dates of the two battles already referred 
to; the first marks the beginning of the alliance with France, the treaty with 
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the United States having been made immediately after the surrender of 
Burgoyne, and the second date recalls the crowning end of her friendly 
labors 

The hyperbole of the compliment conveyed in the medal is unavoidable, 
while classical designs are employed. It must, moreover, be remembered 
that the medal was issued by a man who was distinguished as well for his 
common sense as for great abilities, and that to him it seemed a proper and 
vrateful recognition of the frie ‘ndly feeling which had been manifested by the 
French nation towards the United States, and of the valuable services which 
had been rendered to them. 

The Independence of the United States was formally recognized by 
Holland on the 19th of April, 1782, seven years after the battle of Lexington. 
Then appeared a very interesting medal shown in Figures 6 and 7, which was 
struck in Holland. In the centre of the obverse is an altar, on the right of 
which is the goddess of war, who has joined hands with an Indian female on 
the left of the altar, and whose shield, blazoned with the stars, shows that 
she represents the new American Republic; Minerva is in the act of crown- 
ing America with the cap of Liberty. The British lion is in chains, his head 
bowed to the ground under the foot of his triumphant foe ; his hind quarters 
are still upright, but it will be seen that the same device is used to show his 
cowed condition as is employed in the Libertas Americana medal. The in- 
scription 1S LIBERA SOROR SOLEMNI DECR(ETO) AGN(OSCENDA) 19 APR. MDCCLXXXII 
[A free sister, acknowledged by solemn decree, Apr. 19, 1782.] On the 
reverse is seen a mountain of rock, against whose pre cipitous face a unicorn, 
with a crown encircling his neck, has viole ‘ntly rushed. His horn has been 
broken off and he has fallen to the ground. The inscription is, TYRANNIS 
VIRTUTE REPULSA SUB GALLLE Auspicus | Tyranny repulsed by bravery under 
the auspices of France.| ‘Thus it is shown that the lion and the unicorn, 
the two supporters of the shicld of England, have been humbled to the 
ground “sub Gallae auspiciis.” 

Two other medals, one struck in France the other in Holland, are of 
importance as illustrating a phase of the subject which has not yet been 
noticed. The latter, issued in 1782, shows on the obverse a female figure 
standing in front of a fortified town ; in her right hand she grasps the arrows 
of the United Provinces and a spear which bears on its point a Liberty cap ; 
in her left hand is the caduceus of Mercury, and at her feet is an overflowing 
cornucopia. ‘The reverse, Figure 8, is more simple in its design. Out of a 
group of bales and boxes of merchandise rises a trident, from either side of 
which droops a flag; in the background is visible a small merchant vessel. 
The inscription begins on the obverse, NEDERLAND VERKLAART AMERICA VRY, 
and ends, as will be seen, on the reverse, DE ALGEMEENE WENSCcH. [The Neth- 
erlands declares America to be free. It is the general wish. | 

The French medal was issued in 1783. The obverse shows Louis XVI 
sitting on his throne, and pointing to the American shield which a female in 
classical dress has hung upon a column standing at the foot of the throne, 
and surmounted by a Liberty cap. On the reverse, Figure 9, stands Minerva 
grasping with her right hand an upright spear, while with her left she holds 
out a wreath of four shields displaying the arms of France, England, Spain, 
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and Holland. At the feet of Minerva is her shield bearing the Gorgon’s head. 
The inscription on the obverse is LIBERTAS AMERICANA and on the reverse 
COMMUNI CONSENSU [American Liberty by common consent]. The signifi- 
cance of the former of these medals is to be found in the simple statement 
that it was the universal wish that the United States should be independent, 
and of the latter, with the British arms among the rest, that American inde- 
pendence was now acknowledged “ by common consent.” 

The league of armed neutrality was made for the protection of commerce ; 
but during the negotiations which led to it, there was developed the existence 
of a feeling, in the main friendly to the United States, which was independent 
of the hostility to England caused by her encroachments on the rights of 
neutrals. As early as 1777 Frederick of Prussia said that he would be heartily 
glad to recognize the United States, but at the time his recognition would do 
them no good and might be detrimental to them. This was in answer to the 
request of a Commissioner appointed by the American States for permission 
to reside in Berlin in his official capacity. On one occasion, when the 
Empress of Russia was conversing with the British Minister on the subject of 
the American war, she told him that England “could in a moment restore 
peace by renouncing its colonies.” Even in the Netherlands, whose govern- 
ment was wholly under British influence, and which at first thought only of 
her commerce, there was a vigorous germ of sympathy with the people who 
sought independence, which grew apace as time advanced until it developed 
into an avowed friendship. 

Thus the new Republic had but one enemy to contend with—the mother 
country. All the powers of Europe were hostile to England, either directly 
or indirectly, either actively or in their sympathy with her American Colonies. 
‘The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 

Many other medals were issued between the formation of the league of 
armed neutrality and the close of the war, similar in character to those already 
described, but sufficient have been produced to show the relations of the 
United States to the principal powers of Europe. There remains to be 
noticed one other medal—a peace medal, issued in 1783 | Figures 10 and 11]. 
Its origin is unknown, but from its rude execution it may reasonably be 
inferred that it was designed and struck in America. From the variety of 
designs and inscriptions which are crowded upon the two sides of the medal, 
it seems as if the author proposed to write a poem in celebration of the Peace, 
but finally concluded to publish a medal. 

On the obverse there is seen in the background an engagement between 
a fort and a naval force, but aloft a cherub flics through the air, proclaiming 
with a trumpet Fiat pAx [Let there be peace], and ENsIBUS EX MARTIS LUX 
PACIS LAETA RESURGIT [From the clash of arms the joyful light of Peace 
shines forth again]. In the foreground an armed warrior lies prostrate on 
the ground with a broken sword, and over him stands the goddess Peace, 
holding in her right hand an olive branch, and in the left a large cornucopia 
overflowing with abundance. The sun has come from behind a cloud and 
smiles upon the scene. Just above the date is the inscription Ope VULCANI 
| By the aid of Vulcan], the god of Industry. 


VOL, XXIII, 5 
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The designs of the reverse are of the same character. It is true that in 
the remote distance there are represented the attacks of the Spanish vessels 
of war on Port Mahon, the capital of Minorca, and on Gibraltar. The former 
was captured, but from the latter the Spaniards were repulsed with great loss 
of men and ships. But these events were of the past ; in the foreground, in 
the present, stand the goddess Pax again, and the be autiful representative of 
America, supporting with her left hand a staff surmounted with the cap of 
Liberty. The goddess has brought with her the olive branch and the horn of 
abundance, and grasping the right of America, confers upon her the blessings 
of Peace. In the field above, the radiant triangle symbolizes divine approval. 
The legend is sic HostEs CONCORDIA JUNGIT AMICOS [Thus Concord unites as 
friends those who were ene mies]. Several shields displaying the arms of 
powers lately hostile, but now once more at peace, are in the foreground. 
Below is a prosperous city on the sea from which all traces of war have 
disappeared. ‘The inscription may be read in connection with that on the 
obverse, OPE VULCANT PRUDENTIA Et FaAtIS. [By industry, by the exercise of 
prudence, and by the deerecs of the Fates,] all these happy results have been 
accomplished. 

This expression suggests the problem in the discussion of which the 
fallen angels found solace in their banishment,* a problem as old as the oldest 
systems “of theology. The modern formula is that under Providence all 
human efforts succeed or fail. ‘The ancients. referred the decision in all cases 
to the Fates, who were superior to men and gods. Men might in their 
enterprises use all the power they possessed, employ every quality of energy, 
courage and cunning, with a persistent singleness of purpose, but there 
was always present ‘the consciousness that the unavoidable condition of 
their success was the permission of the Fates, “Sz gua Fata sinant.” The 
lapse of time, the advance of society, many changes of religious belief, have 
all failed to eradicate this feeling from the minds of men. The instincts 
of their nature lead them to act at all times as if it were possible for them 
to accomplish their designs, but they acknowledge that a superior Power 
controls the end. Fortunately the two ideas do not lead to any conflict 
in practice. However much the minds of men may be lost in wandering 
mazes, in the effort to reconcile ideas which they do not possess the power 
to reconcile, they never permit one idea to diminish the power of the other. 
The men of the American Revolution had a firm faith in an overruling 
Providence, but they were wise in their generation, prudent in council, bold 
in the field, shrewd and accomplished in diplomacy. ‘The latter qualities 
seemed to ensure success, yet the feeling will still exist that they were not 
the only elements of success. 

The legend of the medal may well remain OPE VULCANI PRUDENTIA ET 
FATIS. 


|The plate referred to in the foregoing article will be found in the July number.] 


* “Others apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate and reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate 
Fix’d fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute.” 
Paradise Lost, Book 11. 558. 
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THE MEDALS OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, 
CARDINAL, ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN. 


BY DR. H. R. STORER. 
{Concluded from Vol. xxut, p. 15.] 


14. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left. Inscription: CAkOLVS BORROMEVS 
MEDIOL(ANI). S(ACRAE). K(OMANAE), E(CCLESIAE). PBR (PRESBYTER). CAR(DINALIS). AN 
(NOS). AG(EBAT). XXV 

Reverse. Rome seated, presenting a civic crown to St. Charles. Inscription: 
S(ENATUS). P(OPULUS). Q(UE). R(OMANUS). CIVI. OPTIME. MEK-ITO, Gilt bronze. 58 mm. 
37. Durand omits the last but one of the dots. 


Maretich de Riv-Alpon. Nerzcichniss dessen Miinz- und Medaillen Sammlang. Vienna, 144-5, II, p. 289, 
No. 16,521. This is in my library... . Durand. Loc. cit., p. 28, No. 4. 


A mortuary medal, St. Charles having died in the twenty-fifth year of his cardi- 
nalate, in 1584. It was struck in his honor by the city of Rome. 


15. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with “cardinal’s hat” (biretta?), In- 
scription : CAROLVS — BORROMOEVS (Svc). 

Reverse. Bust of St. Philip Neri to right, with “cardinal’s hat” (biretta ?). 
Inscription : PHILIPPVS-NERIVS. 66mm. 42. 

lbid., p. 28, No. 1. 

Durand is in error in considering this the medal mentioned by Gaetani, the 
description of which will be given later, No. 24. The diphthong or will be noticed ; 
in Gaetani’s it is AF. 

16. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left. Inscription: B(EAruUS). CAR. BOR. C. 
AR. MLI. 

Reverse. Blank. Bronze. 

In the Gnecchi collection. 


17. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with “cardinal’s hat” (biretta?). In- 
scription : B, CAR. BOR. C— AR. MLI. 

Reverse. A crown. Inscription: CANONICI. REGUL(ARES). S(ANCTAE). M(ARIAE). 
PASS(AGLIANO?), Bronze. Oval; 53 x 38 mm. 

Gutekunst Catalogue, Frankfort on the Main, 1886, No. 713. This is in my library. 


18. Odverse. Bust of the saint. Inscription: s. CAR. BOR. CAR. MLI. 

Reverse. Inscription: CANONICI, etc. Oval. 

Catalogue de vente des duplicata du cabinet de Berlin, 1863, No. 1828.... Durand. Loc. cit., p. 229. 

Were it not that professional catalogues would not be likely to interchange 
B(EATUS) and s(ANctus), I should imagine that these last two might be identical. 


19. Obdverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with biretta, which Durand wrongly 
describes as the cardinal’s hat. Inscription: Ss. CAR. BOR. C—AR. MLI. 

Reverse. The crowned numiviras of St. Charles. Gilt bronze. Oval; 48 x 38 
mm. 31 X 24. 

lbid. p. 28, No. 3, pl. ITI, fig. III. 

This is figured by Durand. 


20. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, within a milled circle; head uncovered, 
and with the aureole. Inscription: s. CAROL. BOR-—.CAR. ARC 

Reverse. Inscription: s. CAROLI | CORPORE | TEMPLVM | TRANSLATO | DIE. XXL. 
SEPTE(MBRIS) MDCCLI. The words AD Hoc are of course to be understood before 
TEMPLVM. Bronze. 30mm. 20. 

I have impressions of this from the medal in Signor Gnecchi's collection. It is 
commemorative of the removal of ‘St. Charles’s remains to the Cathedral at Milan. 
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21. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to right, with biretta and episcopal robes. 
Inscription : S$. CAR. BOROMEVS — CARD. ARCHIEP, MEDI, 

Reverse. The Blessed Virgin, with the Divine Child at her breast. Legend: 
MATER DIVINAE PROVIDENTIAE AVXILIVM CHRISTIANORVM. White metal. Oval; 
25 xX 31 mm. 

In the collection of Rev. Joseph C. Carrier, C.S.C., of St. Laurent College near 
Montreal, by whom impressions were courteously sent me. 


22. Obverse. Within a circle, surrounded by chased border, the bust of the 
saint, to left, with biretta, and hand upon breast. Inscription: s. CAROLVS. B(ORROME- 
VS). CARD(INALIS). (A TITVLO) S(ANCTAE). P(RAXEDIS). A(RCHIEPISCOPVS). M(EDIOLAN]). 

Reverse. Within a similar circle and border, the legend ET. EXA-LT-AVIT. HV- 
MILES. Two angels supporting the crowned nvmiviras of St. Charles. This reverse 
resembles that of No. 2, save that there are dots instead of three-cornered points. 
Bronze. 36mm. 24. 

In the Gnecchi collection, whence I have received impressions. 

23. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with aureole. Inscription: s. CAROLVS 
BOR — OMEVS 

Reverse. Bust of St. Francis of Sales, to right, bearded, with aureole. Inscrip- 
tion: .S. FRA—NCISCE, DE. SALES. Bronze gilt. Octagonal. 16x 18. 

This is in my own collection. 


24. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with biretta. Inscription: s. CAROLVS. - 
BORROMAEVS., 

Reverse. Bust of St. Philip Neri, to right, with biretta. Inscription: s. PHILIP- 
PVS.-—NERIVS. 66mm. 42. 

Gaetani. Loc. cit., pl LXXXYV, No. 1. 
This is figured by Gaetani, and materially differs from No. 15, as described by 


Durand. 


25. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to right, with head bare. Inscription: s. CARO- 
LVS BOROMEVS. 

Reverse. The Church of St. Charles at Milan. mpcccxiu. Bronze. 

In the Gnecchi collection. 


26. Odverse. Bust of the saint, irradiant, to left, in biretta, adoring before 
the crucifix. Inscription: s —-CAR- BORO 

Reverse. The crowned numivirtas of St. Charles, and below it the three conjoined 
rings already described. To left a large, and to right a smaller scroll. Gilt bronze. 14. 

This is in my own collection. 


27. Obdverse. Full figure of the saint, facing, and with aureole, upon his knees 
in adoration ; below him, to right and left, a kneeling angel; above, on each side, a 
similar angel. Inscription: *s*cA*-*Bo° 

Reverse. The crowned numiviras of St. Charles, supported upon each side by a 
hovering angel; between them, in the centre, a heart, bisecting the first line of the 
following legend, which is given in full upon No, 5: so(La). GA(UDET) | * HVMILI(TATE)* 
|-pEvs* Silver gilt, edges lined. 12. 

This is in my own collection. 


28. Obverse Bust of the saint to left, with nude head. Inscription : s. CHARLES 
BOROMEE GLOIRE DU SACERDOCE (The first E in BOROMEE has the acute accent.) 

Reverse. Bust of St. Vincent of Paul, facing, with head bare, to left. Inscrip- 
tion : S™ VINCENT DE PAUL MODELE DE CHARITE. Yellow brass. Oval; 20 x 23 mm. 
(The first E in MODELE has the grave and the E in CHARITE the acute accent.) 


In the collection of Rev. Pére Carrier, C.S.C., by whom impressions have been 
sent me. 
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29. Odverse. Bust of the saint, to left, in “cap” (biretta?) Inscription: s° 
CHARL* BOR. C(ARDINAL) * A(RCHEVEQUE) * DE MILAN 

Reverse. Bust of St. Francis of Assisi. Inscription: s* FRANGOIS* PATRI* DES* 
capuc’ Bronze. 


Minart Catalogue, Paris, 1880, No. 3684. This is in my library. 


30. Obdbverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with bare head and aureole, adoring Our 
Lord. Inscription: s. CAROLE. ORA, PRO. NOBIS 

Reverse. The Holy Mount of Arona. Inscription : MONS. S. CAROLI. IN. ARONA. 
DEI. ASDIFICATIO +, Bronze. 40mm. 25. 

In the collection of Signor Gnecchi, from whom I have received impressions. It 
was struck in commemoration of the birthplace of St. Charles. 


31. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with nude head ; beneath, the crowned 
HUMILITAS of St. Charles. Inscription: SANCTVS. CAROLVS. PATRONVS. CAELESTIS. 

Reverse. TEMPLVM| A. SOLO, INCHOATVM. | CELLA, IMPERIALIS | CONSTITVTA | 
MEDIOLANI | IN KAL, IANVAR. | AN. M.pccc xxxvul. Silver. 44m. 28. 

The inscription of the reverse is capable of a twofold translation. Either, “The 
Milan Cathedral was commenced by St. Charles alone; its crypt became a royal shrine 
upon the reception of his remains:” or, “The Cathedral sprang (was begun) from 
lowliness (solum, the ground,) to royalty, upon the reception of his remains.” Gram- 
matically, the latter would appear the more correct. 

To commemorate, it would seem, the placing of the body of St. Charles within 
the casket which is now preserved within the crypt of the Milan Cathedral. For the 
description of this medal I am indebted to Signor Gnecchi. It was cut by Broggi, and 
is said to have been struck by the Swiss College at Milan (Schultze Cat., Frankfort on 
the Main, 1883, p. 50, No. 1228, in my library), to which the next medal but one in our 
series also belongs. 


32. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with head bare; beneath, the crowned 
HUMILITAS of St. Charles. Legend: NORMA. CLERI. SPES. GREGIS. 

Reverse. Legend, within two laurel branches, TIMH| EK AIOZ| ETI. Inscrip- 
tion: BARTOLOMAEO CAROLO ROMILLIO, ARCHIEPISCOPO. Bronze. 

I have the description of this medal from Signor Gnecchi. It will be noticed 
that the name of St. Charles does not appear. It might be thought to refer to the 
other Cardinal Borromeo, Federigo, whose medal is hereafter described, were it not 
that the features, as well as the armorial crest, are those of St. Charles. 


33. Obverse. Bust of the saint to left, with head bare, and aureole. No inscrip- 


tion. 

Reverse. Two joined hands, holding across. Inscription: COLLEGIVM. HELVET- 
1cvM. The points are three-cornered. Silver. 44mm. 28. 

In the collection of Signor Gnecchi, who has sent me impressions. There is the 
same evidence, as to features, that this and the following medal are of St. Charles, as 
in the preceding. Besides, there is the aureole of canonization. 


34. Obverse. As the preceding. 
Reverse. The crowned numiviras of St. Charles. Silver. 44 mm. 
In the Gnecchi collection, whence I have received impressions. 


35. Obdverse. Laureated head of the Emperor Karl VI, to right ; below, to left, 
KICHTER. Inscription: CAES(AR)* AVG(VSTVS)° CAR(OLVS)* VI’ R(OMANORVM)* IMP(ERA- 
TOR)* S(EMPER)* A(VGVSTVS)* GE(RMANIAE)* HI(SPANIAE)' HV(NGARIAE)* BO(HEMIAE)* REX * 
AR(CHIDVX)* A(VSTRIAE)* D(VX)* BVR(GVNDIAE)* 

Reverse. Front of the Votive Church at Vienna. Legend: Q@vop popvivs — 
PESTE LIBERATVS. Exergue: DIVO CAROLO BOROM: | EX voro | Mpccxv1; beneath, 
WAROV. Silver. 55mm. 36. 

Pfeifer and Ruland. Loc. cit., edition of 1882, p. 120, No. 353. 
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The date of the above is elsewhere stated as 1715 (Montenuovo Cat., 1882, parts 
7-8, p. 100, No. 1442, in my library). The engraver of this medal, Daniel Warou of 
Stockholm, removed to Dresden in 1684 or 1685, and in 1713 to Vienna. He died in 
1730 (Schlickeysen-Pallmann, Miinz-Abkirzungen, Berlin, 1882, 8° pp. 101, 357; in my 
library). Struck in commemoration of the erection at Vienna of the Church in honor 
of St. Charles, upon the cessation of the plague. 


36. Obverse. Vaureated head of the same emperor, to right ; beneath, RICHTER. 
Inscription : IMP(ERIALIS)’ CAES(AR)* CAROLVS* VI" AVG(VSTVS)* P(ATER)* FEL(IX)* P(RIN- 
CEPS)*’ P(EDEMONTII)* 

Reverse. A wreath of broad leaves. Within, p(gkO or DOMINO?) *O(PTIMO) * 
M(AXIMO)’ | OB CIVES’ | IN PESTE SERVATOS | DICATAE | D(IVO)" CAROLO BOR* | BASILI- 
CAE PR(IMVM)’ LAP(IDEM)* | EX voTO Ppos(viT)' | MDCCXvI. Silver; tin. 42 mm, 27. 

/hid. p. 120, No. 355; 

Also of the Vienna Church; laying the corner stone. 

37. Obverse. Mailed bust of the emperor, ete. 

Reverse. As the preceding. Tin. 28 mm. 

Much smaller than the preceding. 

[bid. p. 185, No. 356a Montenuovo Cat., 1852, parts 7-8, p. 1o1, No. 1444; already cited. 


This, also by Richter, was struck upon the same occasion as the last. 


38. Obdverse. As the last. 

Reverse. The lines are wider apart, and from the fifth line the inscription reads 
D(1VO)’ CAROLO BORROMAEO | BASILICAE PRIMVM LAPIDEM | EX VOTO posviT’ | MDCCXVI" 

Kundmann, Die Heimsuchungen Gottes ber das Herzogthum Schlesien, 1774, p. 189... . Pfeiffer and 
Ruland. Loc. cit., p. 120, No. 356. 

Also of the Votive Church at Vienna, upon the same occasion. 


39. Obverse. Laureated head of the emperor, to left; beneath, small rk. In- 
scription : CAROLVS* VI'-CAESAR* AVG‘ 

Reverse. As the preceding. 

hid, yp. 120, No. 354. 

Struck for the same purpose as the four preceding. 


40. Obverse. The Votive Church at Vienna. 

Reverse. Inscription: AEDES" | B(EATI)* CAROL" BOR’ | VINDOB(ONAE) * | RENOV 
(ATA) Silver. 11 mm. 

Montenuovo Cat., 1882, parts 9-14, p. 156, No. 2350; already cited. 

Upon the restoration of the Votive Church in 1806. 


41. Obverse. The same Church at Vienna. 

Reverse. Inscription: IN nonoreM | sANCrI CaroLl, etc. Brass. 36 mm. 

Tbid. yp. 108, No. 2574. 

Other members of the Borromeo family have been commemorated by medals. 
Such are 


1a. Barbara Borromeo, the wife of Camillo Gonzaga, Count of Novellara. She 
was born at nearly the same date with St. Charles, was married at seventeen in 1555, 
and died in 1572. 

Obverse. Female bust, to right. Inscription: BARBARA. GONZ(AGA). BORR(OMEA). 
COM(ES). NOVELL(ARAE). ANN(O). XVII 

Reverse. The two summits of Mt. Pindus crowned with vases emitting flames. 
To the left, Pegasus cleaving the sky. Legend: NON. VLLI. NOXIA, TENTO. 

Litta, Famiglie Celebri d'Italia, Milan, 1819, p. §3.... Armand. Loc. cit. II, p. 202. 

This was evidently a nuptial medal. For a long time I was in doubt as to the 
relationship that this lady bore to St. Charles. The Rev. Alban Butler* speaks of 


* Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs and other Principal Saints, II, p. 611. 
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“Camilla, married to Caesar Gonzaga, Prince of Malfetto.” This was apparently the 
sister of St Charles. The Gonzaga family, itself celebrated, has its own quite com- 
plete medallic history. It was the custom of the successive heads of these great 
houses to strike medals not merely commemorative of themselves, but of their wives. 
I know of medals of no less than thirty-seven lords and ladies who were members of 
the Gonzaga family by birth, and of quite a number additionally of the latter who 
entered it by marriage: as Margherita Malatesta, the wife of Francesco Gonzaga I ; 
Isabella d’Este, wife of Francesco II; Margherita Paleologo, wife of Federigo II; 
Eleonore d’Autriche, wife of Guglielmo I; Paola Beccaria, wife of Corrado; Isabella 
Capua, wife of Ferrante ; Antonia de’ Balzi, wife of Gianfrancesco ; and Barbara Bor- 
romeo, wife of Camillo, Now, though Cesare Gonzaga, the son of Ferrante, and 
Prince of Malfetto, had a medal struck for himself,* there existed none of his wife, 
if he were married. It seemed therefore, at first, not unlikely that Father Butler 
might have transformed Camillo, the husband of Barbara (Borromeo) Gonzaga into the 
Camilla whom he gives as the wife of Cesare Gonzaga, especially since this lady does 
not seem to have been commemorated by the usu il medal. I have since, however, 
been able to trace the full genealogy. Father Butler was correct, and Barbara proves 
to have been but the second cousin of St. Charles. She was granddaughter of Ludo- 
vico Borromeo, and daughter of the Camillo who was Chamberlain and Councillor of 
the Emperor Charles V, and Governor of Novocomo and afterwards of Pavia.t 


2a. Obverse. Within a circle, bust to left, with biretta, moustache and small 
pointed beard; beneath, tv. F. (Giovanni Virmara fecit.) Inscription: FEDERICVs. 
S(ANCTAE). R(OMANAE). E(CCLESIAE). CARDINALIS. BORROMEVS. ARCH(IEPISCOPVS). MED 
(1oLANI). The points are three-cornered. 

Reverse. Within a circle, three signet rings, tied by a broad band, which also 
holds a pen, a brush, and a sculptor’s chisel. Legend, above, upon a scroll : COLLE- 
GISSE. IVVAT. I1§5 mm. 70. 

Gaetani. Loc. cit., I, p. 16, pl. CIV, No. 2. 

The three rings mentioned above are supposed, like the emblems beneath them, 
to represent Literature, Painting and Sculpture, of all of which this Cardinal Federigo 
Borromeo was a patron, as well as also an adept. They evidently constitute the same 
armorial crest as is found upon Nos. 10, 11, and 25 of the medals of St. Charles. 

Cardinal Federigo was born in 1564 and died in 1631, having been Archbishop of 
Milan for thirty-seven years. He was created cardinal when only twenty-three. He 
was the youngest son of Giulio Cesare Borromeo and Margherita Trivulzio, and was 
first cousin to St. Charles.{| His medal is figured by Gaetani. 


3a. Obverse. Within a circle, bust to left, in armor and throat band, with 
flowing hair; beneath, 1. v. F. (Giovanni Virmara fecit.) Inscription: .com(ks). VITAL, 
BORROM. 

Reverse. Within a basket, a crouching camel, to left, loaded with armor. Legend: 
.NEC. LABOR. ISTE. GRAVAT. The points on both obverse and reverse are three-cor- 
nered. gomm. 58. 

Gaetani. Loc. cit., II, p. 63, pl. CXIV, No. 1. 

Count Vitalliano Borromeo of Milan, was Prefect-in-chief of Artillery, Imperial 
Procurator, and Councillor of State. In 1660 he was President of the Milanese 
Academy “ De’ Faticosi.” In 1671 he was living at his villa at the Borromean Islands, 
and died in 1690. He was the son of Carlo Borromeo, Count of Arona.§ § His life was 
written by Gualdo Priorato, and he is not to be confounded with a previous Vitalliano 
Borromeo, of whom Bartolomeo Scala was biographer. 


4a. Obverse. Female bust, to left, Inscription: CLOELIA. GRILLA. E. DVCIBVS. 
MONTIS. DRACONIS. COMES. BORROMEA. MATRONA CL(ARISSIMA). 
* Armand. Loc. cit., I, p. 229. t Jbid. p. 143. 


+ Der Historischen Remarques, etc. »auf das M.DCC.VII § bid. p. 150. 
jahr, Hamburg, 1708, p. 124. 
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Reverse. Minerva offering a laurel wreath to a crowned and sitting female, the 
city of Genoa. The former has helmet, shield and spear, and the emblems of learning ; 
the latter, a peacock and a cornucopia overflowing with coin. Legend: GLORIA GENV- 
ENSIVM Eexergue : CI0.19.CC.LII (1753). gomm. 58. 

Gactani Loc. cit. I]; p..40%, pl. CC, No. 1. 

Cloclia Grilla, of the Duchy of Mondragone, was wife of Count Giovanni Borro- 
meo at the middle of the eighteenth century. She was a person of singular learning, 
speaking seven languages fluently, excelling in mathematical and mechanical studies, 
and in every way worthy of her union with the illustrious family of which St. Charles 
had been the most conspicuous ornament. 


CANADIAN JUBILEE MEDAL. 


A Canaptan Jubilee Medal struck in honor of Queen Victoria’s Semi- 
centennial has lately been shown us. The dies were made by P. W. Ellis & 
Co. of Toronto. The obverse has on the field the Canadian emblem of a 
beaver upon a maple leaf, over it, on a ribbon scroll canapa’s; below, on 
another ribbon, curving upwards, and the ends falling, TRIBUTE; on a tablet, 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN An ornamental line surrounds the field, at the top is a 
garland of oak leaves, mingled with Canadian flowers ; below, on the left, the 
die cutter’s name, and on the right Troronro. Reverse, Two ornamental 
tablets, enclosing portraits of the queen facing; the one on the left has a 
youthful bust with 1837 below; that on the right, an older bust with her 
widow's veil, and 1887. Over and between these tablets a royal crown with 


maple sprigs in the background : below and between them a cluster of roses, 
under which a ribbon curving upwards, with vicroRIA. REGINA and beneath, 
thistle flowers, leaves, and shamrocks. Struck in various metals. Size 28. 
The workmanship is not specially creditable, though it compares favorably 
with some of the English medals struck for the same event. 


RECENT SPANISH MEDAL. 


La Illustracion Espanola y Americana of February 28, 1888, contains a 
well engraved illustration of a medal commemorative of the Spanish Expedi- 
tion to the Isthmus ef Darien, undertaken, in 1866, at the expense of His 
Excellency the Marquis de Campos. ‘The original medal, struck in bronze, is 
the work of Senor Castells, junior. It seems that in the year mentioned, a 
Spanish Commission, composed of seamen, literary men and artists, visited 
the works of the interoceanic canal at Panama, thanks to the generosity of 
Sehor de Campos; and subsequently at the engraving works of Senor Cas- 
tells, junior, at Barcelona, the medal under notice was produced. The 
obverse presents a portrait bust of de Campos, with these legends round the 
field and bust: NAVEGACION UNIVERSAL; UNION DE LOS MARES, and QUIEN BIEN 
TODO SE LE REVELA, which I may roughly render thus: ‘To him who watches 
well, all shall be revealed.” Immediately beneath the bust are the armorial 
bearings of the marquis. On the reverse is a representation of the Steamer 
Magallanes, the expeditionary vessel, in the act of arriving at the embouchure 
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of the canal as shown in detail; the genii of Europe and America, with the 
dove of peace and palm of triumph appear on the field above these dates, 
1OTH MARCH, 16TH MAY, 1886, corresponding with the days of the arrival and 
departure of the Commission ; and in exergue appears the following inscrip- 
tion: PRIMERA EXPEDICION ESPANOLA AL ISTMO DE PANAMA, INICIADA Y COSTE- 
\DA POR EL MARQUES DE CAMpos. I should add that the bust of de Campos 
is habited in the morning costume of these days, and depicts a bald-headed 
man wearing large, flowing whiskers. ‘The size of the medal is 63 mm., about 
equivalent to 39 of the American scale. Za //ustracton considers this medal 
to be engraved with notable perfection, and to be a happy commemorative 


emblem. Papeete NE Pe 
WM. TASKER-NUGENT. 


MASONIC MEDALS. 


{Continued from Vol. xxu1, p. 16.) 


DCCLXII. Obverse, A view of Shanklin “Chine” and waterfall, filling 
the entire field. Legend, separated by a circle from the — CHINE LODGE 
N° 1884 SHANKLIN above , and below, filling out the circle, B® ALFRED GREEN- 
uam, w. M.A pentalpha on the left, and the square and wrth on the 
observer's right, separate the divisions of the legend. Reverse, The arms of 
Wor. Bro. Be each, on an ornamented field, and surrounded by a border formed 
by a circle intersected by a square figure: these arms, in an engraving sent 
me by Bro. Hughan, appear to be Quarterly: 1. Vair, argent and gules, (not 
azure, as usual, whether by design or error of the draughtsman in the engrav- 
ing, I do not know) in dexter chief, in a canton azure, a pile or: 2. Gules, a 
fess wavy or, between three fleurs-de-lis argent, two in chief and one in base. 
3,as 1. 4. Argent, a chevron gules between three crescents, color not shown, 
probably gules. Crests, On the dexter clffef, a demi-lion rampant holding 
a small escutcheon, the field of which seems to be or, with a border the tinc- 
ture of which I cannot make out, if it is indicated. On the sinister chief, a 
stag’s head couped. Both crests seem to be gorged with coronets, but it is 
not possible to make them out clearly. I am by no means sure of the blazon, 
as the details are very minute. Motto, On a ribbon below the shield, Tour 
EN BON HEURE [All in good time]. On the field at the dexter side of the 
shield is the letter W and on the sinister the letter B, both in Old English, 
alluding no doubt to the initials of the Provincial G. M. Legend, w. B® 
W. W. B. BEACH, P. G. M. HANTS & ISLE OF WIGHT. ; at the bottom, filling out the 
circle, and separated at either side from the legend by a pentalpha, sepr® 9™ 
1886 One was struck in gold, a very few in silver, and others in bronze and 
white metal. Size as engraved, 24.' 

DCCLXIII. Obverse, Veiled and crowned bust of Victoria on an ellip- 
tical medallion within two branches of laurel; at the base, where the stems 
cross, a cypher of the letters V 1 R (Victoria, Imperatrix Regina, or Empress 
and Queen.) At the top a star of five points, beneath a crown which is 

This was struck in commemoration of the opening Shanklin, on the Isle of Wight, which was opened by 
“ a Masonic Exhibition held by the Lodge named, at the Provincial Grand Master “whose arms it bears. 


VOL, XXIII. 6 
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attached to a ribbon by a ring and a clasp with 1837-1887, the dates of 
ese and of the jubilee. Reverse, On a similar tablet or medallion, the 
three feathers springing from a coronet, with the motto ICH DIEN, on a ribbon; 

(the well known badge of the Prince of Wales, the present Grand Master of 
English Freemasons.) Legend, separated by a line from the field, ALBERT 
EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES G. M. and below, completing the ellipse, JUNE 21, 
1887. Silver. Size as engraved,' width 24; length from top of star to end 
of cypher, 32 nearly. 

DCCLNIV. Obverse, A pentalpha, or open star of five points, formed 
by interlaced lines; on its centre, a cypher of V1 R [for Victoria, Empress 
and Queen|; on the left point of the star a shield bearing a lion rampant 
within a tressure llory ; crest, an earl’s coronet: below the shield on a ribbon, 
the motto rssayrz | Try]. On the right point of the star is another shield 
bearing three swords in pile, their points to the base; in dexter chief a canton 
with a small escutcheon bearing a device too small to be certainly distin- 
guished, but which I take to be the ‘ Badge of Ulster”; in chief a label for 
difference”; crest, an eagle, = its wings age motto, below the 
shield, onaribbon, ayMEzZ LoYAUL E [ Love loy: alty |; between the lower points 
of the star a rose with two leaves. The tinctures are not indicated in either 
blazon. The field is burnished. poten separated from the field by 
circle, and placed ona raised border which is in ‘dead finish,” PROVINCIAL 
GRAND LODGE NORTH RAST YORKSHIRE a rosette at the bottom. Reverse, 
The square and compasses enclosing a medallion on which is a veiled and 
crowned bust of her Majesty Queen Victoria, ne arly facing, surrounded by a 
slightly raised circle on which is the legend yicrortA R & I ASCENDED THE 
THRONE JUNE; at the bottom, finishing the circle, 1837. | Behind the head of 
the compasses is a ribbon or scroll, the ends of which are bent downward, 
inscribed Gob SAVE THE QUEEN. At the bottom, in very small letters, on the 
left of the square, KENNING and on the right, Lonpon Legend, separated 
from the field by a circle, and placed on a border similar to that on the 
obverse, JUBILEE MEETING 14 JULY 1887 aT yorK; at the bottom, filling out 
the circle, a sprig of olive and wheat crossed and tied with a ribbon. Struck 
in various metals. Size 24. The device sufficiently explains the medal and 
the occasion on which it was struck. 

DCCLAV. Obverse, An eight-pointed star, on which is a garter bear- 
ing the word cent ENARy and enclosing a statue of Shakespeare standing 
facing, beside a pillar. On the top of the garter, dividing the legend, the 
square and compasses, and at the bottom an hour-glass, with an ornamental 
leaf on either side. Reverse, Plain, for engraving a member’s name. Gold. 
Size 28. This appears to be struck from a die, and I describe it from a 
drawing forwarded by Bro. W. J. Hughan. The medal is suspended by a 
ring from a ribbon with three clasps of wheat and olive leaves.’ 

Caledonian Lodge No. 134 has a Centenary jewel, apparently struck, and consist- 
ing of a pentalpha or ‘interlaced star of five points, of white enamel ; on this is a circle 


1 This Medal, struck by English Freemasons to com- those of the Provincial Grand Master presiding, but I 
memorate the Queen’s Jubilee, I describe from an do not know whose are the others. 
engraving sent me by Bro. Hughan. 3 This is a Centenary Medal of Shakespeare Lodge, 
2 For impressions of this medal I am indebted to No. 99, under the Grand Lodge of England, which was 
Bro. Hughan. The arms on one shield I presume are warranted Feb. 14, 1757. 
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of gold with the legend PAX CONCORDIA viIRTUS [Peace, Harmony, Virtue] at the top, 
and the dates 1764 and 1864 below. Within the circle, the square and compasses 
crossed, of gold; on the arms of the former TEMpUs FuGIT; a flaming sword erect in 
the centre, of gold. The remainder of the field is removed. This is suspended to a 
clasp, on which is CALEDONIAN, by a sky-blue ribbon with two thistles and leaves of 
cold, crossed at the bottom: on the ribbon a lozenge with 134, the number of the 
Lodge. Length of one side of the star, as drawn, 28.' 

The governing body in England of the “ Antient and Primitive Rite” have a 
“ Medal of Merit,” which, though apparently struck, is rather a jewel or badge than 
a medal, but which, as it is often alluded to as a medal, it may be well to mention. 
It is in the form of a six-pointed star; the points show two facets at a slight angle 
with each other on the obverse; on the centre is a star formed by a double triangle, 
enclosing the triple tau over a cypher of the letters A P R, the initials of the name of 
the rite. Around and upon the sides of one of the central triangles, SALUTEM DISPONIT 
prus which may be rendered, [God provides for my welfare.] The reverse is blank or 
engraved with the name of the recipient, and the words /vem the | Ancient and Primti- 
tive | Rite of Masonry | for distinguished conduct; the date of presentation below. — It 
is attached by a ring and sky-blue ribbon to a clasp. Bronze, and perhaps other 
metals. Size, as drawn, between the opposite points, 22. 


DCCLXVI. Obverse, An inscription on the field in five lines, RoyAL | 
MASONIC | INSTITUTION | FOR GIRLS | 1879 below which in very small letters, 
KENNING Legend, separated from the field by a circular line 91°? ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL; at the bottom, completing the circle, an ornament, composed of a 
lozenge with a dot outside each angle. Reverse, A lion rampant, on a crest 
wreath. No legend. A swivel and ring, with ribbon of dark blue, suspends 
it from a clasp of twisted wire. Silver. Size 19. Scarce. 


DCCLXVII. Obverse, On a quatrefoil a shield, parti per fess embat- 
tled, vert and argent. In chief a baton (?) and banner in saltire; the banner 
appears to be azure, and to bear a cross of St. Andrew; a crown in middle 
chief: in base a lion rampant holding an arrow, between three crescents 
gules. This description is made from an engraving, and the charges as 
drawn are not sufficiently clear to be described with strict accuracy. Between 
the shield and the four arches of the quatrefoil are small crosses with three 
rose leaves on either side. Legend, On the edge of the quatrefoil, RoyAL 
MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS. On the lower arch,—1886— There are 
points projecting from each angle, as if the quatrefoil were placed upon a 
square. From the engraving it might be inferred that the border was purple. 
Reverse, Plain for engraving. Suspended by a ring and ribbon to a clasp on 
which is srewarp. Gilt metal.. Size as drawn, 25. A ‘“ Steward’s badge” 
for the year. 


DCCLXVIII. Obverse, A group of four figures, each wearing the 
‘‘Master workman’s cap,” and having a halo about his head. They hold 
various Masonic working-tools, — gavel, mallet, square and chisel. One has 
along rod. They stand within an ornamental border, suggesting a Gothic 


1 For a drawing and description of this jewel, I am probably originated in France about 1838; in America 
indebted to Bro. Hughan. I do not number it, as_ it dates from 1856, and in england from 1873. 
strictly speaking it is a badge nota medal, though struck. 3 The inscription sufficiently explains the medal; 
2 I describe this from a drawing sent me by Bro. further information in reference to these medals is given 
Ilughan. The badges are made by Lowenstark of Lon- in Note 305, in my volume. This description is froma 
don. This Rite, one of the most modern innovations medal kindly shown me by Mr. Lyman H. Low of New 
on ancient Masonry, originally claimed 95 degrees. It York. 
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arch, and represent the * four crowned martyrs,” who were in early times the 
patron saints of the Operative Guilds of Europe, and especially of the German 
Steinmetzen. ‘There is an interesting tradition attached, too long to be given 
here, and alluded to in the Halliwell MS. so called, one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest known Masonic document. Legend, in ancient English letters, 
QUATUOR , CORONATI + CORRES » PONDENCE. Circle separated from the field by 
an ellipse: on the left of the group, LONDON; above, - LopGE . below n° 2076 
with a line beneath, and on the right, 28. 11. 84 (for Nov. 28, 1884, the date 
of foundation). Reverse, Four ce ele stial crowns, arranged with one at the top 
and bottom, and the other two between: KENNING in very small letters at the 
bottom ; the field on which are the crowns is polished, and surrounded by a 
raised band of dead metal. At the top a celestial crown serves as a loop to 
hold a ring, by which it is worn suspended to a ribbon. The edge of the 
medal is usuz ally engraved with the owner's name. Bronze. Size 20 x 15 
nearly, exclusive of the loop. Scarce. This is a medal struck by the English 
Lodge Quatuor Coronati, which, aside from Masonic work, occupies itself in 
historic research in Masonry. ' ar re 
W. T. R. MARVIN. 


(To be continued. ] 





GLEANINGS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ALLUSIONS TO COINS. 
(Continued.) 

Henry the Fifth. Act 4, Sc. 1 

“ Ky. Hen -— Indeed the French may lay twenty French Crowns to one they will beat 
us, for they have them on their shoulders; but it is no English treason to clip French Crowns ; 
and to-morrow, the King himself will be a clipper.” 

A witty handling this, of the double -meaning attaching to the word Crown, 27. e. 
the coin which was so called; and the crown of a man’s head; thus referring both to 
the wager of twenty to one in money, and to the numerical superiority of the Gallic 
army at Agincourt over the forces of King Hi arry. So much relative to the first 
portion of the quotation. Then, as to the second and concluding part ; to cut, or clip 
with shears, and so depreciate coins of the realm of England was a treasonable practice 
when Shakespeare flourished, there being numerous regulations extant against clip- 
ping, but to clip, or to sweat, French gold, whatever might have been the legal rule in 
the reign of Henry the Fifth, who claimed to be King of France as well as of E ngland, 
seems, from the dramatist’s expression, to have been no offence against the law of 
England in his day; hence he makes the King declare, in respect of Frenchmen’s 
heads, typified always by French crowns, that Henry himself intended to depreciate 
their value by the shearing or clipping process. The entire sentence is replete with 
pretty play upon words, 

Second Part of King Henry the Fourth. Act 3, Sc. 2. 


“ Bullcalf. — Good Master C orporate Bardolph stand my friend; and here’s four Harry 
ten shillings in French Crowns for you. 


As nearly as I can make out the calculation from the sparse authorities I am 
able to consult, Bullcalf must have handed over to Bardolph six Escus Couronné as an 
equivalent to the four ten shilling pieces the donor mentioned, these being current at 
ten shillings each. No Angels (nor ten shilling pieces) were issued by the Henrys 

1 For an impression of this interesting and eminently students. The Lodge was founded by Bros. Gould, 


appropriate medal, I am indebted to Bro. Hughan. Woodford (now deceased), Hughan, and others well 
The membership embraces many distinguished Masonic known to Masonic antiquaries. 
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reigning anterior to the Richmond, Edward the Fourth being the first king to strike 
and circulate coins of that denomination. 


King Richard the Second. Act 1, Sc. 1. 
“ Bolingbroke. — ook what I speak, my life shall prove it true ; 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nod/es 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers, 
The which he hath detained for lewd employments.” 


Nobles, those coins far famed in mediaeval days, world-renowned for their high 
standard of gold and excellence of execution, were first issued about A. D. 1344, by 
Edward the Third, to be current at six shillings and eight pence; and, with some 
variations, the series was continued by succeeding sovereigns up to and including 
Henry the Eighth. The original design, viz: on the obverse the reigning monarch, in 
war panoply, bearing his regal shield of arms, and represented as standing up ina 
ship; on the reverse the rich cross fleurie, with its surrounding heraldic lions, lilies 
and crowns, is so familiar to collectors and students as to need no detailed description 
here; but I may mention that I have before me, as I write this note, a brilliant speci- 
men of Edward the Third’s fourth gold issue, c7rca 1350-60, in which the extreme 
purity of the metal, and sound Gothic feeling in the types, form a most pleasing combi- 
nation of values. 

N. B.—Varieties were known under the titles of “George’’ Nobles and “ Rose” 
Nobles. 

Third Part of King Henry the Sixth. Act 2, Sc. 5. 
** Son. — Ill blows the wind that profits nobody.' 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 


The following list shows the various English Crowns, both gold and silver, 


current in Shakespeare's day. 

Goip.—Henry VIII, issues of 34th to 37th year of reign. Edward VI, issues of 
ist, 3d and sth year of reign. Mary, Half Angel, current for five shillings. Elizabeth, 
Quarter Sovereign or Crown. James I, Quarter Sovereign, also a British Crown and 
a Thistle Crown. 

SItveR.—Edward VI, 1551 and czvca. Mary, none. Elizabeth, Milled Crown, 
1601-2. James I, Milled Crown, 1603-4. 

WILLIAM TASKER-NUGENT. 


[To be continued. } 


A NEW CENT OF 1793. 


Some years after the publication of the description of the Cents of 1793, in the 
Fournal (April, 1869), I received from a dealer a lot of about seventy-five poor speci- 
mens, among which I found two, the obverses of which were from a die differing from 
any I had before known. Ever since, I have sought for another, hoping to find one 
sufficiently well preserved to admit of description, but without success until quite 
recently, when a good specimen belonging to Mr. Henry Phelps of Washington, D. C., 
was brought to my notice by Mr. W. H. Hays of that city. 

This Cent differs but slightly from some of the others, but it may readily be 
identified by the leaves under the bust. It closely resembles No. 5 of Levick’s plate 
in the Yournual referred to above (which is the same as Frossard’s No. 5), having small 
letters and date. The stem of the leaves starts slightly to the left of the top of the 
figure 9, curving a little to the right. The leaf at the left is heavier than the middle 
leaf, that at the right lighter. No curl is perceptible between the hair and the leaves 
as in other similar dies, and the points of the leaves are about equally distant from the 


1 A variation this of the commonly received version, “ "Tis an ill-wind which blows nobody good.” 
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hair at the left, and the curve of the bust at the right. The reverse is from the die 
“C” of Levick’s plate, and this Cent might be properly placed as No. 5-a. with 
reverse C, 

This “ die-difference” constitutes the variety referred to by Frossard in his 
“ Monograph,” p. 36. A curious and interesting point in connection with this piece, 
is the finding in one lot of two specimens of a variety then unknown, and still so rare 
that the many years that have since clapsed, have brought to light but one more 
example. 

While upon this subject, it may not be amiss to state in regard to obverse 6 of 
rossard’s plate, which piece was critically examined by Mr. I evick and myself when 
preparing the descriptions in the Yournal (April, 1869), that no doubt was then enter- 
taincd as to its identity with No. 7 (of both Levick and Frossard); the apparent 
difference being caused by a bruise, which had turned the stem of the leaf at the left, 
so that it seemed to start from the central stem, instead of from the branch below. I 
have made a careful re-examination and comparison, from a copy of that Cent I took at 
that time, and sce no reason to change the opinion then formed regarding it, especially 
as it differs no where else from No. 7, even in the slightest particular, 

S. S. CROSBY. 


TR AL EE A 
OBITUARY. 


Since the last number of the Yournal appeared, two occasional contributors to 
our pages, and friends who have aided us for many years in sustaining the Magazine, 
have passed away — Dr. Morris of La Grange, Ky., and Mr. R. Coutron Davis of 
Philadelphia. 

ROBERT MORRIS. 


Rosert Morris, or as he was better known as a writer and lecturer, “ Rob. 
Morris,” was born in Massachusetts, Aug. 31, 1818. He began life asa clergyman, 
but soon left the ministry and went into the Insurance business in Mississippi. In 
1846 he was Principal of Mount Sylvan Academy, near Oxford, Miss., and about ten 
years later was President of Oli lham College at La Grange, Ken. His love of travel 
prevented him from remaining long in one place, and as early as 1851 he began his 
career as a Masonic Lecturer, visiting the various bodies of different grades of that 
Order, throughout this country, in England, and on the Continent, and extending 
his journey more than once into the Holy Land, where in 1868 he established a Lodge 
of Instruction, which five years later received a Charter and became No. 293 upon the 
Canadian Register. He was its first Master, and held in this country many prominent 
offices in Masonry. Possessed of a keen and somewhat sarcastic wit, and being an 
exceedingly graceful and fluent speaker, he achieved much success as a lecturer. His 
writings, especially on Masonic matters, are voluminous, as he was a constant contrib- 
utor to the publications of the Fraternity. His best known production no doubt, is a 
poem entitled ‘“ We meet upon the Level and part upon the Square,” portions of which 
have for years been quoted by the craft, and occasionally incorporated into its ritual. 
In 1860 he received the literary honor of Doctor of Laws from the Masonic University 
of Kentucky, which succumbed during the civil war. He was interested in natural 
science, acquired considerable reputation as a botanist and geologist, and was a 
member of the American Association of Science and of the Ohio Academy of Science. 
His numismatic labors are familiar to most of our readers and need not be enumerated. 
Aside from magazine articles, his ‘‘Coins of the Twelve Caesars” and most of the 
work in “Coins of the Grand Masters of the Order of Malta,” are best known. He 
was an Honorary or Corresponding Member of most of the American Numismatic 
Societies, and of the New London Historical Society. His health has long been 
failing, and when a few years ago some of his brethren at a gathering in New York 
decorated him with a “laurel crown” and the title of “Masonic Poet Laureate,” 
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following the precedent of a similar honor conferred upon the Poet Burns, his weak- 
ness was painfully evident to others, though probably not admitted by himself. Two 
years ago he began an annotated work on the life and poems of this poet, of whom he 
was a great admirer. For this purpose he visited the birthplace of Burns several 
times, and collected numerous books on his life and writings, besides old volumes of 
his works. His labor in this direction was comprehensive, and at the time of his 
death was unfinished. His disease gradually increased, though he was unwilling to 
desist from his favorite pursuits, until paralysis ensued, and he died July 31, last. 
leaving a widow and several children. 

W. T. R. M. 


ROBERT COULTON DAVIS. 


Rosert Coutton Davis, of Philadelphia, Penn., deceased August 25, 1888, last, 
at the age of sixty-five. He was well and widely known for his labors in Numismatics, 
and especially by his work on the “Pattern and Experimental Issues of the United 
States Mint,” first printed in a series of articles in our contemporary, the “Coin 
Collectors’ Journal.” He was an active member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, and of the American Philosophical Society. An enthusiastic 
collector, he possessed a large and very fine cabinet of coins, which is believed to be 
unusually rich in those “ Pattern Pieces,” etc., to which he had given so much atten- 
tion. His series of letters and autographs of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence was remarkably full and complete, ranking eleventh in value among all 
similar collections. His collection of portraits and engravings of Washington was 
also large and curious, numbering several hundred, which were supplemented by 
many letters of the “ Father of his country.” Mr. Davis was born in Philadelphia, and 
was educated at the Moravian Seminary at Nazareth. Soon after completing his 
education he entered the store of Charles Ellis, in his native city, and some time after 
engaged in business for himself ; he was believed to have been the longest established 
druggist in Philadelphia, and was a gentleman highly respected by all who knew him. 
He leaves a widow and three sons. 7 


“BLACK DOGGS.” 


IN response to my inquiry in the /ournva/ of April last, upon the coins once 
known as “Black Doggs,” I have received a letter from Rev. W. L. Chaffin of North 
Easton, Mass., which is of interest, and brings the date of the use of this currency 
down to August, 1756. The portion of the letter relating to this subject is as follows: 

“TI have in my possession the original of the following, which you may also 
see in my /istory of Easton, Mass., p. 153. ‘Received of the Rev? Mt George Farrar 
of Easton, Two Double Loons, one Joanna, Thirteen Dollars, One pistorene, half a 
pistorene, Four English Shillings, Two black Dogs, and Three halves, which I promise 
to pay this day for the s? Farrar to Isaac Medberry in Scituate, in the Colony of 
Rhode Island. 

‘Tim? Williams. 

“« Easton, August ye 9! 1756.’ 

“T made several inquiries about Black Dogs, but yours is the first gleam of light 
I have had. W. L. CHAFFIN.” 


From this it appears that “ black dogs’’ were used in halves as well as entire,— 
perhaps the only instance of activity in dogs after being separated into fractional 
parts. Here the fragments seem to have circulated as well as the integers. 

S. S. CROSBY, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PRESIDENTIAL MEDALS. 

NumIsmMaAtists will be interested in an article in the September number of Seribner’s 
Magazine on “ Presidential Campaign Medals,” written by Gustave Kobbé. It reveals a com- 
plete numismatic political record from 1828 to our own time. Many of the illustrations, we 
think, accompanying the article, will be found of value; and the descriptive matter will possibly 
aid collectors in tracing some coveted prize. Mr. Kobbé says in his introduction, “ American 
numismatists have the advantage over their brethren of other countries, for the political institu- 
tions peculiar to the United States have originated a branch of numismatic art not represented 
in the numismatics of any other nation,” 

FOREIGN MEDALS RELATING TO AMERICA. 

Tue late C. Wyllys Betts left a work nearly ready for publication, upon foreign medals 
relating to America, struck before the peace which concluded the Revolution. It will, we are 
informed, be a very complete and interesting work on the subject, to which the author has 
given much attention, and will no doubt be a standard work of reference. We believe it is 
soon to be issued as a Memorial Volume by members of his family. Mr. Betts was, as is well 
known to many of our readers, a thorough and careful student, and a most devoted and accom- 
plished numismatist, and certainly nothing more grateful to his friends could have been done 
than the publication of so appropriate a monument to his memory. 


EDITORIAL. 

Tue dealers in coins are active this fall. Dr. Woodward, in spite of his illness, has 
already held four sales in August and September, one in particular of interest to collectors, 
from the large number of ancient coins and of pattern pieces which it contained. The plates 
prepared by LBierstadt in New York, are very artistic in their execution, and the contrast 
between them and the heliotypes which he formerly used, is very noticeable and shows a 
great advance. He has two more catalogues in press. Mr. Frossard has a choice cabinet 
which he is cataloguing, the ownership of which is not yet announced, though we suspect it 
is from a Canadian source; Mr. Low has a large and valuable gold collection, soon to be 
offered, gathered by Dr. Ely, embracing several rarities, and our Philadelphia friends, it is 
whispered, are busy on a sale to be hereafter announced. 

WE notice that Mr. Low has brought back from his trip across the water some rare and 
valuable Medals and Decorations, of England and the Continent, of which he has sent us an 
attractive catalogue. It may not be generally known that the sale of these decorations by the 
person on whom they were originally conferred is forbidden, and if discovered, the soldier 
forfeits his right to a pension, ‘This makes it difficult to obtain the recent issues, and those 
offered are generally supposed to have been sold by the family, after the death of the recipient. 

Dr. STORER is continuing his series of descriptions of Medals illustrative of Sanitation 
and those pertaining to the branches of science allied to Medicine, to which we have already 
referred. ‘The Sanitarian for August carries the series to 696; the class now under considera- 
tion is that of Famine pieces, and he has brought to light many that have escaped the notice of 
previous investigators, 

Our reports of proceedings, coin sales, and some other articles already in type for this 
number, are necessarily deferred. A small increase in our list of subscribers would enable us 
to occasionally add a few pages to the Magazine. Will our readers aid us in this endeavor ? 





CURRENCY. 


Mrs. Browne.—And how do you like the Rev. Mr. Choker? 

Mrs. Smythe.—Oh, very much, indeed. 

Mrs. Browne.—What is he, high or low Church ? 

Mrs. Smythe.—Well, he’s a little high—$15,000 a year.—Harfer’s Bazar. 








